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SERVICES CONDUCTED BY DR. W. OU. CAMPBELL 
On Sunday morning, November 6th, 1921 


In Observance of the 125th anniversary of the founding of the 
church, and the 50th anniversary of Dr. Campbell’s pastorate. 


Opening prayer by Dr. Campbell: 


Most Gracious God, our Father, we lift up our hearts to 
Thee in grateful acknowledgment of Thy manifold mercies. We 
thank Thee, our Heavenly Father,Thou Giver of every good and 
every perfect gift, for those blessings with which Thou hast en- 
riched our life. For life and health and strength, for the use of 
reason, for the comforts of home, for the sweets of friendship, 
for all that brings comfort and joy to this earthly life of ours, 
we desire to praise Thee. Especially for the gift of the Son of 
Thy love, Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour, and for the truth 
and grace revealed to us through Him, and for the hope of eter- 
nal life through His name we praise Thee. Yet Thou art pleased 
to manifest Thy blessings to Thy waiting and worshiping people. 


And now, Oh, Lord, we beseech of Thee, vouchsafe to us 
the dispensation of Thy love. We thank Thee, our Heavenly 
Father, for this church, which under the direction of Thy provi- 
dence and by Thy guidance, by the guidance of Thy spirit, was 
planted here so many years ago. We praise Thee for Thy favor 
which Thou hast in past years showed unto Thy people, and we 
thank Thee for present blessings; and we pray Thee, our 
Heavenly Father, that as we this day remember Thy goodness 
to this people our hearts may swell with gratitude and praise to 
Thee, the Giver of every good and every perfect gift. 


We praise Thee for the presence and the workings of Thy 
spirit in times past in the hearts and lives of Thy people here, 
and we thank Thee for the virtues and graces of their lives 
which they brought into this church and into its life and work, 
and by which they have made it sacred to us this day. 


We praise Thee, our Heavenly Father, for what Thou art 
still doing by Thy people here, and we pray for Thy blessing 
upon Thy servant and those who labor with him in this field of 
work, for his comfort and for characters edified and built up in 
the cause of Jesus Christ. We beseech of Thee, our Heavenly 
Father, that Thy rich blessing may attend Thy dear people here 
in the years that are to come. May Thy favor be granted to 
every household. We pray Thee, Oh, God, that here Thy spirit 
may be poured out and make manifest his blessings in the spirit 
of faith and hope and love in the hearts and lives of Thy dear 
people. Here in the coming years, Oh, Lord, may many be added 
to this church of such as shall be saved. Here in the coming 
years may golden harvests be reaped in Thy service. 
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And, Oh, God, while we pray for ourselves we would not 
forget the great interests of the church and Jesus Christ every- 
where, and of Thy kingdom. We beseech Thee, our Heavenly 
Father, send down Thy spirit upon Thy good church and help 
it to fulfill its mission in the world and in these times when 
special responsibilities fall to the lot of Thy people; grant them 
special guidance and help. Send forth the light of Thy truth 
everywhere, establish Thy kingdom of truth and righteousness 
and love and bring to pass a righteous peace throughout this 
afflicted and troubled world, and grant, we beseech of Thee, that 
this great nation of ours may be helped by Thy Providence and 
Thy spirit to fulfill its mission in the service of humanity. 


We pray Thee, our Heavenly Father, that the comforting 
influences of Thy grace may be dispensed unto those who are in 
special need and in special suffering, the Lord bring relief to 
their wants and peace to their souls. 


Hear, Oh, Lord, now this our prayer, conduct us by Thy 
spirit through the services of this hour, and grant that we may 
test continually in Thy presence and Thy favor while we live, 
and in the end may we be received to Thyself in glory. 


We ask it in our Redeemer’s name. Amen. 
Introduction by Mr. McKee: 


Fifty years ago today, this 6th day of November, a com- 
mittee from the Presbytery of Pittsburgh was sent up to install 
the Rev. Campbell, now the Rev. Dr. Campbell, to be the pastor 
over this church and congregation. It is a very rare privilege 
we have of having one in the flesh with us on the anniversary, 
the golden anniversary, of such an occasion, and I am sure we 
are highly honored and it is a great privilege for us to have with 
us this morning the Rev. Dr. Campbell, and he will speak to us 
this morning. 


Address by Dr. Campbell. 


FEEL very much like doing what I hardly ever do on appear- 
ing in the pulpit—that is to say, like making an apology for 
coming here as a speaker. Under present conditions I have 

felt unable to make any special preparation for this service. I am 
here because an association of thirty-six years with another be- 
loved church has not served to weaken my love for this church, 
my interest in its people or its welfare. I think that interest is 
as alive as ever, and I feel like congratulating you that the bless- 
ing of God has so long rested upon this church and that it has 
been so much prospered. 

I think, inadvertently, a mistake has been made in the reck- 
oning of the time of my pastorate. I believe it is set down in 
your calendar as beginning in 1871. It really began a year before 
that. The first time I preached in this church was in July, 1870. 
There is just one thing that stands out specially prominent in 
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the remembrance of that service. I do not even remember what 
the subject of the sermon was, but there was a solo, sung by 
Mrs. Jane Wilson, whom you still have with you. She sang 
“Nearer My God to Thee,” and I thought, then, and I think still, 
that it was one of the sweetest solos that I had ever heard in a 
church. To me it was inspiring and uplifting, and I felt that it 
was of an advantage to us through the whole service. 


The call I received after (it is in my possession) is dated 
the first of October, 1870. The call was very soon afterwards 
accepted, and as I was then without a charge, no delay was 
necessary to transfer me to this charge, and my pastoral record 
shows that I began preaching here on October 16, 1870, and 
continued to do so from that time on, so that I had a pastorate 
here for fifteen years, for which I have never ceased to be grate- 
ful to God. 


That call was signed on behalf of the congregation by three 
persons, Elders of this church, Mr. Isaac VanVoorhis, Mr. 
Francis J. Gardner and Mr. William Shaw. Mr. Shaw soon 
removed from this church and this place and ceased to be an 
Elder here. 


There are three or four elderly persons that stand out very 
prominently in my memory that were connected with this church 
when I first became its pastor, of whom I think I ought to make 
mention. One of these was the Rev. Mr. Sparks, who was then 
living with his daughter, Mrs. Samuel King. Mr. Sparks was a 
Presbyterian minister, had retired from active service, was a 
gentleman of the old school, and I sustained a very sweet and 
precious relation to him. He was much my senior—I was a 
young man of twenty-nine then—and he gave me good advice 
and counsel, was always sympathetic, was always courteous and 
kind, and was a great help to me as long as he lived here, which 
was not very long. 


Another name that I think I should mention and say some- 
thing about is that of Mr. Isaac VanVoorhis, the senior member 
of the Session. He was a venerable old man when I came here; 
he was succeeded in the eldership by his son, Mr. James 
VanVoorhis, who was as good as gold. Mr. Isaac VanVoorhis 
did not live long after I came here, but his family is an example 
of the way an old minister may be brought into connection with 
successive generations of the same family. I have known that 
family for five generations. A few years ago his great grand- 
daughter was a member of our church in Sewickley, where she 
died, and a few weeks ago I assisted at the marriage of his great- 
great-granddaughter to one of our Sewickley young men. So 
that I think that I know pretty well that family connection. I 
am glad that you have some of its members here still with you today, 
and I especially congratulate you on having a son of that ven- 
erable man, whom, with his wife, I most heartily respected, still 
with you. 
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Another old gentleman that stands out very prominently in 
my memory is Dr. Samuel King. He was an old gentleman 
when I came here, I suppose over seventy years of age, very sym- 
pathetic. We had, shortly after I came, a series of protracted 
meetings held at the corner of the main street of the town and 
the street that runs down to the station, held in an upper room 
there. Old Dr. King stood by me at the pulpit and led the sing- 
ing for these meetings. I have never forgotten the striking 
appearance of Dr. King in helping me and helping the congrega- 
tion in that way. He unfortunately suffered at last from a very 
painful disease. I was with him at the deathbed, and amidst his 
paroxysms of pain he gave expression—jubilant expression—of 
his faith in God. I don’t think I have ever seen a greater ex- 
ample of the triumph of a spirit over the flesh than I saw in him. 


Then another of the old members of the church to which I 
would like to refer is Mrs. Linn, the mother of Dr. George A. 
Linn of this place, and the mother of Prof. Alonzo Linn, a 
noted teacher, a friend of mine, a teacher of the mind, and one 
who did great service, first in Jefferson College and afterwards 
in Washington and Jefferson. Mrs. Linn was such a person as 
would make an impression on anyone, and she deserves to be 
mentioned here for the great service which she has rendered to 
humanity and God, in giving two such sons (she had, too, a 
worthy daughter) to the ministry of the mind and the spirit, and 
I am glad that the family is still represented in this congrega- 
tion, and worthily represented here. 


I think I can go over the names of the Session as the Ses- 
sion was during my pastorate.. Besides Mr. Isaac Van Voorhis 
and Mr. Francis I. Gardner and Mr. James Van Voorhis, we had 
Mr. Joseph Patterson, Mr. John Patterson, Mr. John Power, Mr. 
William Shaw, Mr. Ralston Williams, Mr. T. B. Stewart, Mr. 
William Morrison, Mr. Samuel Hindman and Mr. William Cald- 
well. Mr. Caldwell lived so much farther away from the church, 
but it was a very exceptional circumstance indeed, that would 
keep him from his place here. He sat right over there, and he 
was sure to be here a considerable time before the service began. 


Among the Trustees, or among the Deacons, as we call them 
here, were Mr. James Stockdale, Mr. Biddle Patterson, Mr. H. 
H. Finley, Mr. Michael Bowman, Mr. John L. George, Mr. 
George Allen, Mr. William Ketchum, Mr. Allen R. Parkison, Mr. 
J. B. Finley, Mr. Joseph Herron. My friend Mr. Herron is the 
only one that remains. 


There are two or three others that I think about. I do not 
want to make any invidious distinctions between them in this 
church as they come before my mind, but there are two or three 
that I think I should make mention of. Mr. William Alexander 
was President of the Board of Deacons, a cultured gentleman of 
the old school, a magnificent type of man, one who stood for 
everything good in this community. It is sufficient to say that 
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this church building, which was erected during my pastorate, 
would not at the time have been built had it not been for Mr. 
William Alexander, that he not only gave liberally to it, as he 
was able to do, but he watched over and cared for it minutely 
as if it had been his own property, so I think that this church 
owes a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Alexander. 


There were others who were interested in it, Mr. Hazzard, 
Mr. George V. Lawrence, and others who might be mentioned, 
but certainly they would all concede, every man were he here 
today, that Mr. Alexander was the leading spirit in the building 
of this church. 


There is another gentleman that comes to my mind, and has 
been in my mind frequently when I have thought of the history 
of this church, and he was not connected with the church, at 
least until towards the very close of his long life, and that was 
Mr. James Sampson. There was no man in this church, no per- 
son in this church, with whom I could talk more readily about 
spiritual things than with Mr. Sampson, and most of you know 
perhaps who he was. He was a large landed proprietor, a man 
very much prospered in his business as a farmer, a man who 
left a large estate, but if you did not mention the subject of 
religion in conversation with him he was almost certain to do 
so. He was deeply interested in it. I struggled to get experi- 
ence and confession of faith from him, and the tears used to 
come into his eyes when he talked on the subject of religion. 
He would say to me, “The Lord doesn’t want a man who is 
spending all his life for himself and comes and offers the poor 
pitiful end of it to him”; and I said to Mr. Sampson, “As long 
as you are interested in the subject of religion as you are, and 
as long as the spirit of the Lord is struggling with you as He is, 
you may be sure He wants you.” At last he found faith in Jesus 
Christ and he said to me, “When the end comes I want you to 
be here, and I want you simply to say, ‘Here is an old sinner 
saved by the grace of God.’” Unfortunately I was out of reach 
at the time of his funeral, and the message that he wanted me 
to deliver then I deliver now. I would have said that then be- 
cause it was his wish, but I would have added something else 
as to his loving, sympathetic spirit. I never went into a house to 
which I was more generously and cordially received than at his. 


There are one or two other names that come into my mind. 
There is another man who was not a member of this church of 
whom I think I should speak, and that was Dr. Porter Morrison, 
my physician. Although he was not a member of this church 
he was one of the most regular attendants of the church, even 
though Sunday was a very busy day with him as it is with the 
doctors generally in this place, but he was almost always in his 
place on Sunday morning and yet not a member of the church. 
He was a man of very considerable dignity and reserve. _He 
could express his experience very freely, and for that reason I 
had considerable hesitation in speaking to him on the subject of 
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religion, more hesitation I now know than I should have had, 
and so that subject was deferred and not mentioned between us, 
but finally, as some of you older members of the church will 
know, he was thrown from his carriage and received a very 
serious injury, from which he never recovered, and when he 
took his bed I made up my mind that I must know his state of 
mind as to religion, and so I went to see him and broached the 
subject to him. He raised himself up in his bed, though he was 
suffering considerable pain, and said in words that I have re- 
membered and treasured up ever since, “I have no righteousness 
of my own, my faith is in the righteousness of the Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. I believe that God has a work for me to 
do in this world and when that work is done I shall go home.” 
I thought then, I think now, that I never received a more beau- 
tiful confession of faith than that. When at his funeral I opened 
his Bible I found it abounded in notes that he had taken in his 
study of the Scriptures. He belonged to a family most highly 
respected in this place. Mrs. Morrison had three sons who fre- 
quently attended church here, although two of them lived in 
Pittsburgh, and those three sons were as dutiful and respectful 
sons as ever I laid my eyes on. I asked Mrs. Morrison once 
how she came to rear such sons as she had, and the only reply 
that she gave me was, “Mr. Campbell, I have learned long since 
that a good many things that boys do you had better close your 
eyes to.” There was a good deal of practical wisdom in that. 


There is still another name that I want to mention, and I 
think it is the last in respect of which I shall have any comment, 
although there are scores of others that come up to me, and 
that is the name of Mr. J. B. Finley. Most of you know, 
perhaps you don’t know, that he was baptized in this church by 
my hands, received into it and was a member of it as long as he 
lived. He had grown up a Baptist and not been baptized, and 
so it fell to my lot to administer baptism to him. One reason 
why I speak of him here is that although he removed from this 
place and lived in Pittsburgh for many years, he always retained 
his membership here, and I believe has always been regarded up 
until the time of his death, as a deacon of this church. I know 
that he was a benefactor of this church and of this place. Mr. 
Finley was one of my most intimate and sympathetic friends and 
helpers here, and I shall always remember with gratitude the 
relations that I sustained to him. He was a noble man in every 
sense of the word. 


Now, while I have mentioned these because they have been 
active in certain ways, I would not have you think that I have 
overlooked the Manowns, the Teeples, the McClures, the Hind- 
mans, the Sampsons, as well as the people living along these 
streets—the Hazzards, the Lawrences, the Scotts and others: I 
cherish their names; they were useful members of this church 
and gave to it their prayers, gave to it their support, and my 
pastorate stands out in my memory as something for which [ 
have always had cause to be grateful to God. 
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Now there are one or two things of general interest to this 
church, to which I want to refer. There are certain changes 
that have taken place and are taking place, that are of impor- 
tance to the church and seem to be indicative of what its duty 
for the future may be. One of these changes to which I allude 
went on, began shortly after my pastorate began here and went 
on during that time, and I don’t know a better illustration of it 
than Washington County affords. When I came here, and long 
before, Washington County was settled largely with a Scotch- 
Irish farming population, and I suppose that, take that popula- 
tion through and through, there couldn’t be found a county in 
the United States in any way superior to it. Now what is char- 
acteristic generally of the Scotch-Irish people as we now know 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians? Why, these two things: in the first 
place they are interested in religion and in the church. It seems 
to me sometimes as if the religious instinct of the Scotch-Irish 
people was very much like the religious instinct of the Jewish 
people; it seems to come to them with their birth and stay with 
them until their death. They have always been interested in 
education. Now these instincts and interests appeared here in 
Washington County, how? In some special ways; in the first 
place the country churches of this county when my pastorate 
began were the strongest churches in the whole region—stronger 
than the town churches. In the second place, that interest in 
education and in religious education, because that was the kind 
of interest they had, gave the inspiration to Dr. MacMillan to 
build up his log college and put Jefferson College in its place 
and Washington College in its place, and quite a number of 
academies throughout the county. Now what was the result of 
that? The result of that was that Washington County, and that 
is true particularly of its farming population, became a great 
feeder of Christian ministers. My first pastorate was a brief 
pastorate of three years in Wisconsin, and I found the general 
impression out there to be that all the Presbyterian ministers 
came from Washington County. Now what was the reason for 
that? The first reason was that those Scotch-Irish farmers in 
Washington County generally had an aspiration to have one of 
their sons in the ministry and they provided the facilities for 
them in educational institutions. Dr. Stockton, who was pastor, 
I believe, if I remember the name rightly, of the Cross Creek 
Church for fifty years, had the most remarkable record that I 
have ever heard of in that connection. He had on an average 
one young man of his congregation entering the ministry for 
every fifteen years of his pastorate. The explanation of that in 
part, but only in part, is that he had an academy in his own con- 
gregation which he conducted, but back of it all was the interest 
that the Scotch-Irish families took in putting one of their sons 
into the ministry. 
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Shortly after I came here the process began of these Scotch- 
Irish farmers selling their property and moving into the towns. 
The country churches at once began to decline. Mingo Church 
was crowded to the doors when I came here, but you know what 
it is now; it is very much weakened, and that is true of many 
others of these country churches. Unfortunately the people that 
took the place of these moving Scotch-Irish farmers did not take 
their place in the church. Now we are faced in the church in 
the future with a dearth in the Christian ministry. What is the 
remedy for that? It is that the families of the church renew 
this aspiration to have a son go into the ministry, and if they 
don’t, there is going to be a dearth, and that is a very serious 
matter indeed. 


There is another change that I want to refer to that bears 
vitally on the future of this church and on its ministry. You 
know how simple our service was when I came here. Beside 
the services on Sunday, Sunday School and two meetings, we 
had Wednesday evening prayer meeting, and that is about all 

+ we had. It was only now and then an extra meeting would be 
held, and you know there is hardly a day in the week now that 
there is not something going on in the church, It is so in our 
church in Sewickley, and suppose it is so here; I am only speak- 
ing now in regard to churches in general. There is something 
going on, there is a vast amount of machinery in the church, and 
if the minister has got to run that, if the minister has got to 
manage that, it is going to militate against his usefulness in 
other ways. The intellectuality of the ministry is one of the 
great interests. I heard a distinguished man, head of the Theo- 
logical Seminary in Hartford, Connecticut, give an address on 
the Intellectuality of the Preacher, and after it was over I said 
to him, “Dr. Mackenzie, how are you going to keep the ma- 
chinery of the church from hurting the preacher?” He said, “It 
is killing his intellectuality.” Now then, a man has got to have 
leisure to cultivate his mind, and the cultivation of the mind is 
one of the great future interests of the ministry, and he has got 
to have leisure for it, and he cannot get leisure if he has to spend 
his time day after day in working the machinery of the church, 
and the lay people have got to do that in order to save the 
minister for a very important part of his work. Think what a 
change has taken place in lifting up the average of intellectuality 
in our congregations, and it behooves a man to keep up with 
that, and if he does not he will lose his influence. Woe to the 
man who stands in the pulpit and puts himself into such a posi- 
tion as to enable his people to say, “Why, I know as much as 
that man does!” He cannot afford to let any of his people say 
that, especially in matters that concern his own line. I don’t 
mean that he must be more of a scientist and must know more 
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about the politics of his people, but in his own line he must be 
the chief and leader, and they must all respect him. Now the 
minister has got to have time and that ought to be impressed 
on all of our congregations, and they ought to see that he 
gets the time. 


There are other changes that have taken place that might 
be mentioned in this connection, Take for example the wider 
outlook that is coming now to the Church of Jesus Christ, and 
that is coming now to our great nation. The war has changed 
all things. We now live in a changed world, and willingly or 
unwillingly, this nation is bound to be brought into a closer and 
more vital international relation than it has ever realized and 
ever sustained, and it is bound to send forth its influence for 
God or go down, and to send it forth to the remotest bounds of 
the habitable world. It will not do for us to shut ourselves up 
on this side of the ocean. We have relations, we have relations 
that are economic. The war has shown us that we might be 
brought into a war on account of the complicated conditions in 
European nations at any time, and we have more than economic 
relations with the nations of this world. We have relations that 
are commercial, we have moral relations that we cannot afford 
to overlook; and if the Church of Jesus Christ does not do its 
part in bringing a higher moral idealism into civic life and to 
this nation, and see to it that the nation fulfills this obligation 
unto God and to humanity, then the church will be at a discount 
in the affection of the people and in its influence. 


The great danger is in these vast tons of wealth that we are 
treasuring up here. This nation is not a factory in which to 
make machines by which to make money; this nation is not a 
warehouse in which to store up our gold and silver and precious 
things and say, “Take thine ease, eat, drink and be merry. Thou 
hast much goods laid up for many years.” God may say to the 
nation as he would say to any man, “Thou fool, this night: thy 
soul shall be required of thee, then whose shall these things be 
that thou hast provided.” This nation is not even a Paradise of 
delights. Why, there are poor nations and small nations—a 
multitude of people suffering from hunger and from oppression. 
These words here come to my mind, “I like not a cloistered 
virtue, unexercised and untried, that sallies not forth to meet its 
adversary but slinks from the race because of the dust and heat.” 


I had rather portray this great nation of ours as a young 
man arrayed in the armor of faith and hope and love, going forth 
to fight for humanity and to do good service as a messenger of 
God to the weak and oppressed; and as to the coming home, 
after having finished its work, to hear the Master say, “Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of the least of these ye.did it unto Me.” 
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The history of our church extends back to 1786, one hun- 
dred and thirty-five years ago; it is with the last fifty years we 
concern ourselves. Since the church was established in Monon- 
gahela it has had but eight pastors, and, so far as known, three 
stated supplies. It is well known that our preachers have been 
men who have always stood high in Presbytery, men eminent 
for their scholarly attainments and high, forceful character. 


In 1807, the Horse Shoe Bottom congregation was trans- 
ferred to Parkinson’s Ferry, now known as Monongahela, at 
which time the church began here with but three members: 
James Hair, who was a ruling Elder, and a Mr. Lamb and his 
wife. 


This paper was written to be read among friends who would not be too 
critical, and has no literary merit, I gathered my data wherever data were 
to be had, and have not hesitated to quote wherever I have found passages 
suited to my purpose. Dr. VanVoorhis’ and Mrs. Letitia Sampson’s histories 
of the church were rich storehouses of information, and I drew from them 
all I could make use of. 


With this explanation I submit this history to the gentle public. 
R. E. Linn, 
November 6, 1921. 


T is good, once in a while, to look back over the way our 
people have come; to consider the hardships they endured ; 
the privations they suffered; the dangers they encountered, 

surrounded by cruel, treacherous savages; suffering often the 
pangs of hunger; living in bare houses without the merest com- 
mon necessaries of life; and enduring all these hardships cheer- 
fully and bravely and sharing with each other as occasion re- 
quired. Knowing all this, can we be surprised that a strong, 
courageous, generous people was produced, whom we are proud 
today to claim as our ancestors? 


As the ancestors of a large majority of our people were 
Scotch-Irish, it is natural that soon after settling in their new 
homes they began to think of the churches they had left behind 
them in their early homes, and to long for the meetings and 
worship that were so dear to them. To a rural people the church 
and the minister are the center of their life. In all their activi- 
ties the church has a place; largely, perhaps, because they have 
few outside things to interest them, though largely, because the 
church and the minister have a sacredness about them that they 
love, and trust, and lean upon. 


These forbears of ours were of Nature’s best blood: the his- 
toric Scotch-Irish. I quote from a former son of this church, 
Rev. William F. Hamilton, D.D.: “Theologically they were yet 
more favored. They were Calvinists pure and simple. They fed 
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on the strong meat of God’s world. Their rugged strength was 
not more the outgrowth of external conflict than of their stern 
religious faith. It came to them in the same way that it did to 
their fathers; in the same way that it came to the Puritans; to 
the persecuted Hollanders; to the Huguenots; to the Reformers; 
in the same way that it came to Knox and Calvin and Augustine 
and Paul. They were great and noble and heroic, because, by 
the power of a faith alike intelligent and unquestioning, their 
souls lighted up into harmony with the facts of the universe and 
the grandeur of God’s imperishable truth.” 


The Presbytery of Redstone, as the sole undivided Presby- 
tery of the West, extended through a period of twelve years, its 
first meeting being on the 19th of September, 1781, and its last 
on the 18th of October, 1793. The time of its organization, 1781, 
was in the closing year of the Revolution, but a month before 
the surrender at Yorktown. “It was an era of uncertainty, dis- 
trust and financial disorder. It was also the period of interstate 
conflict. The settlement of boundary conflict in this region, 
though arranged for, was not yet consummated. Men were still 
wondering whether they were Virginians or Pennsylvanians. 
West Pennsylvania was still a province, called so in the deeds, 
though East Pennsylvania was a state.” 


For a considerable time there was no settled ministry of 
the Gospel; seldom even a missionary among them; yet a large 
proportion of these early pioneers were the children of the 
church; they had been baptized and brought up in its bosom; 
some of them had, previous to their emigration, entered its com- 
munion. “For a few years the situation was critical and perilous 
in the extreme. Had their religious interests fallen into incompe- 
tent hands, or had they been a little longer neglected, to all human 
appearances the result must have been of fearful moment to 
themselves and their posterity. But God had purposes of mercy 
for these offspring of his people. He was, at this very time, pre- 
paring a class of no ordinary men to enter this field and lay the 
foundation of our western Zion, that vast building that is still 
rising higher and higher, and that our children’s children will 
not see completed.” 


Within the compass of three or four years James Finley, 
James Power, John McMillan, Joseph Smith, Thaddeus Dodd 
and J. Clarke, all were found at their stations in this singularly 
important field. Some of these men had been out in the new 
settlement for a few months as missionaries and then returned 
to their eastern homes or churches. Indeed, as to full 
pastoral or ministerial work they entered almost abreast upon 
the mighty harvest. 

The territory embraced in the Redstone Presbytery was as 
large as some of the states. It extended a hundred miles along 
the foothills of the Allegheny Mountains, embraced the counties 
of Westmoreland, Washington, Fayette and Allegheny, with 
parts of what are now Indiana, Armstrong and Butler Counties. 
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At a meeting of the Synod of New York and Philadelphia, on 
the 16th of May, 1781, the Rev. Messrs. Joseph Smith, John 
McMillan, James Power and Thaddeus Dodd, having requested 
to be erected into a Presbytery to be known by the name of the 
Presbytery of Redstone, the Synod granted their request and 
appointed their first meeting to be held at Laurel Hill on the 
third Wednesday of September, 1781, at eleven o’clock A. M. 
The Presbytery met according to appointment of the Synod, but 
at Pigeon Creek, as the circumstances of some of the members, 
by reason of the incursions of the savages, rendered it imprac- 
ticable for them to attend at Laurel Hill, with Revs. John 
McMillan, James Power and Thaddeus Dodd and three elders, 
in attendance. Mr. McMillan was made Moderator and Mr. 
Power Clerk, for the ensuing year. Presbytery was opened 
with a sermon by Mr. Dodd on Job 42:5, “I have heard of Thee 
by the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth Thee.” 
There was little business demanding attention, so more time for 
prayer and conference. Another session was held the next 
morning; they then adjourned. “They were glad they had seen 
each other’s faces; proud to be an independent Presbytery ; and 
having pressed each other’s hands with a parting grip, they were 
ready to return to their homes.” 


This meeting was held, not at the church of course, but 
probably, as tradition has it, at the house of John Stevenson, 
Esq., three-fourths of a mile distant; a log cabin, it is true, but 
more pretentious than the average structure. Dr. Hamilton, 
speaking of this meeting and the house, says: “Let us pause at 
its threshold. This is sacred ground; for if the consequences of 
an event give the proper measure of its importance, this coming 
together of these three faithful ministers and three Godly elders 
is an event which takes high rank in the annals of the church 
and of the nation as well.” They adjourned to meet at Mt. 
Pleasant the first Wednesday of November, but three attempts 
to hold a meeting were frustrated by incursions of the Indians. 
On the third Tuesday of November they met at Dunlap’s Creek, 
with three ministers, Joseph Smith, John McMillan and James 
Power, and three elders present; a quorum, and Presbytery 
could proceed to business. : 


The Presbytery continued to meet with a great zeal, and for 
a period of twelve years to push forward her work within the 
immense boundaries described before, up to the formation of 
Presbytery of Ohio in 1793. 


In the meantime the Synod of New York and Philadelphia, 
having completed the revision of the public standards of the 
church, and having adopted them, arranged for the organization 
of a General Assembly. To accomplish this the old Synod of New 
York and Philadelphia was divided into four Syngds: New York 
and New Jersey, Philadelphia, Virginia and the Carolinas. Red- 
stone was set off in order to form the Presbytery of Ohio, Red- 
stone Presbytery still having the same boundary lines up to 1793. 
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“Redstone Presbytery was essentially a missionary Presby- 
tery. Its members preached not only to their own people, but 
they visited waste places; sought out destitute ones; organized 
them into churches and watched over them until pastors could 
be obtained. The labor performed by these faithful men was 
prodigious. There were no public conveyances of any kind, and 
traveling was on horseback or on foot, without roads, bridges or 
ferries, and with comfortable stopping places at night. Often 
the preacher was compelled to swim the creek or river on Sun- 
day morning and preach in his wet clothes, and then hasten on 
to fill another appointment.” 


A remarkable feature in the early Presbyterianism of the 
West during the whole period of the old Redstone Presbytery 
was its exclusively rural character. When the Presbytery was 
organized and for some years afterward, there were really no 
towns west of the Allegheny Mountains, if we except a little 
hamlet outside of Fort Pitt, and a small cluster of cabins at 
Hannastown, in Westmoreland County. 


And who were the men who ministered to these rural peo- 
ple? They were not uneducated rustics. On the contrary, they 
were all college-bred men; fine classical scholars ; accustomed to 
the refinements of life. They were men of wonderful energy of 
character and burning zeal for the winning of souls; of sincere 
piety ; men of prayer, with a firm trust in God; willing to suffer 
hardships as true soldiers of the Cross. They were ardent 
friends of education ; particularly were they eager for the train- 
ing of young men for the Gospel ministry; and so we find two 
schools started by Joseph Smith and John McMillan, which 
eventually grew into Washington and Jefferson Colleges. 


There was, among these rural churches, one in which we of 
this First Church of Monongahela are much interested: the 
Church of Horse Shoe Bottom. There is no history of the 
founding of the church; no traditions. The early settlers were 
mostly Scotch-Irish, and the church was a necessity to them; so, 
soon after settling in the region known as Irish Ridge, they evi- 
dently formed themseves into a religious society, the beginning 
of a church. 

The first official notice of Horse Shoe Bottom congregation 
appears in the proceedings of Redstone Presbytery at its meet- 
ing held at Chartiers Church, October 19, 1784. It was an appli- 
cation for supplies. Similar applications were made April, 1785, 
and August, 1786. These facts seem to prove that this Horse 
Shoe Bottom Church had some kind of an organization or it 
would not have been so recognized by Presbytery. 


The church was three and one-half miles from this place, on 
the ridge road leading to Brownsville, on a farm owned by 
Simon Wilson. It is not yet clear when and how the old log 
church was built, and when the Horse Shoe Bottom congrega- 
tion was organized into a church. Several calls for ministers 
were sent in to Presbytery, but none accepted. 
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In 1793 the Presbytery of Ohio was formed and Horse Shoe 
Bottom was taken into it. 


About this time the name of Samuel Ralston began to be 
known. He was a native of Ireland, being born in 1756, licensed 
in Ireland, and came to the United States in 1794. He was re- 
ceived, first under the care of the Presbytery of New Castle, and 
transferred to the Presbytery of Redstone April 20, 1796. He 
asked leave, and his request was granted, to itinerate within the 
bounds of Ohio Presbytery. 


In 1796 Mr. Ralston received and accepted a call to the 
united congregations of Mingo and Horse Shoe Bottom and 
asked to be dismissed from Redstone to unite with the Presby- 
tery of Ohio, which was granted. He was ordained by Ohio 
Presbytery November 29, 1796, as first pastor of Mingo and 
Horse Shoe Bottom churches. 


Parkison’s Mills is mentioned several times in the minutes 
of Redstone Presbytery, and supplies sent to preach to them, but 
a church organization was never effected, and the members 
joined with the Horse Shoe Bottom church. 


It does not speak well for our forbears that they kept no 
early record of plants for building a church. Two names are 
mentioned prominently as being men of energy and influence, 
and having much to do toward choosing the site and erecting 
the original church building. The appearance of the first church, 
as originally built, is not mentioned, but frequently one hears 
that the church was added to so much and so often that finally 
it was a sixteen-cornered house. 


The site for this church and graveyard was furnished by 
William Crawford, an early settler of wealth, on the farm in 
Fallowfield Township, later owned by the heirs of John Wilson. 


In 1807 the congregation was transferred to Williamsport, 
as this place was then called. William Irwin of Parkinson’s 
Ferry took a prominent part, with Michael Power and Samuel 
Moody, in managing the money matters. He (William Irwin) 
was one of the pioneers of the old church and of that in town. 
He rode on horseback regularly to the old Horse Shoe Bottom 
church and was one of the most efficient members in having the 
church removed to Williamsport. In 1807 it was decided that 
preaching should be held hereafter in Williamsport. 


When Mr. Ralston was asked how a church could be organ- 
ized in the town of Williamsport, he replied, “Elect James Hair, 
Esq., an Elder, now already ordained, and go to work.” 
The transfer was made in 1807 and James Hair was chosen 
the first Elder. 
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Mr. Ralston preached his first sermon in the new location in 
a school house near the site on which later the brick church on 
the hill was erected. For a number of years he preached in this 
house during the winter, and in the summer in a tent in a neigh- 
boring grove, known as Bentley’s sugar camp. The old log 
Horse Shoe Bottom church has entirely disappeared, except for 
a few mementos made from the old timbers. 


A second tent was erected in a grove belonging to Mr. J. R. 
Shugart, on the hill near the site of the first building. Whether 
this school house and tent were used as preaching places until 
the new church was built is not a matter of record. 


In 1815 it was resolved to build a small brick build- 
ing thirty by thirty-five feet on the hill where the old graveyard 
now is. The property belonged to Benjamin Parkinson and 
Adam Wickerham, one receiving fifty dollars, the other fifty-five 
dollars for the site. This site has never been sold and until 1863 
was the principal burying ground of the vicinity, and is yet the 
property of the congregation. A dollar for each grave for an 
adult and fifty cents for each child’s grave dug was paid into 
the treasury of the church. I do not know who are the proper 
persons to look after this once pretty and dear spot, but it is 
certainly a disgrace to our congregation to have it used as a 
dumping ground for all kinds of rubbish and an eyesore’ in the 
neighborhood. There will be a reform in this matter when 
‘women assume office in the church, 


In 1816, April 20th, the beginning of the fiscal year, the ser- 
vices of Dr. Ralston were secured for one-third of his time, for 
the sum of $130.00. In August of that year the first communion 
was held in the new church, in which the pastor was assisted by 
Dr. Matthew Brown, pastor of the first Presbyterian church in 
Washington, and President of Washington College. The Elder 
was assisted by Benjamin Williams, father of boys who were 
later professors in Jefferson College and other educational insti- 
tutions, and of our former valued Elder, Ralston Williams, and 
grandfather of one of our esteemed Elders, H. H. Williams, At 
this communion forty-five members sat around the table of the 
Lord, and it was literally a table, spread with a spotless white 
linen cloth, around which the members sat, and were served by 
the Elders. 


In the same month additional Elders were elected: James 
McGrew, Jesse Martin and Robert McFarland. Mr. Hugh Wil- 
son, an Elder from Carlisle, was also elected Elder in this church 
in 1816. Mr. Wilson was the father of our dear old friend Mr. 
Joseph Wilson, wha was deacon in 1847, and great-great-great- 
grandfather of John Alexander McMahon. 


The first Sunday School in the town of Williamsport was 
organized by Jesse Martin and James Gordon, July 25th, 1823, 
who reported about one hundred scholars enrolled. This Sunday 
School met with much opposition on the part of some citizens, 
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who claimed that the children should have at least one day to 
themselves, Saturday as a whole day being a dissipation unheard 
of at that time. 


From the first, James Gordon took an active part in church 
matters, was first collector of stipends after its removal from 
Horse Shoe Bottom, and aided, both by his means and labor, in 
the building of the old church on the hill, in which he held a 
pew from the first to the last time it was occupied by the con- 
gregation. Mrs. James Gordon, Mrs. John Cooper, Mrs. James 
Hair and Mrs. John Lamb formed the nucleus of the first prayer 
meeting carried on in the church. It is still largely in the hands 
of the women! 


In the brick church on the hill pew rent was initiated, and 
collectors to gather in the stipends arising from said rent ap- 
pointed or elected. 


Dr. Ralston continued preaching to this congregation, giving 
it one-third of his time until 1831, when the people, desiring 
more of his time and the congregation of Mingo being unwilling 
to give it, he withdrew from this charge and gave his whole 
time to Mingo, having preached here and at Horse Shoe together 
thirty-eight years. Dr. Ralston was a power for good in this 
church and neighborhood. He is said to have been a man of 
great intellectual ability, of fine classical and scholarly attain- 
ments and full of faith in the regenerating power of the Gospel 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Two of our citizens 
remember his personal appearance. He was tall, with shaggy 
hair and of a commanding presence. Mrs. Letitia Sampson and 
Clinton VanVoorhis were baptized by him. After he gave up 
the pastorate of Mingo he was made pastor emeritus. Later, 
when too feeble to mount the steps into the pulpit, he sat in a 
chair, now sacredly kept in Mingo church, accompanied, in the 
interest of cleanliness, by his faithful vade mecum, a wooden 
box partly filled with sawdust, for he was an inveterate user of 
tobacco. If Dr. Ralston had kept a full diary during the whole 
of his ministry, it would now be invaluable. Dr. Ralston died 
February 25th, 1851, aged eighty-four years. 


At a meeting of the Presbytery of Ohio at Mingo church, 
April 20th, 1837, the name of this church was changed to that of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Monongahela City. Dr. Ralston 
was succeeded by Rev. Mr. Nurse, a stated supply, who labored 
here six months. At a congregational meeting July 30th, 1835, 
of which Aaron Kerr was chairman and Joseph Wilson secre- 
tary, it was resolved that a new church building should be 
erected, and a committee, composed of James Gordon, James 
Manown and Jesse Martin, was appointed to procure a lot for 
said purpose. The committee appointed to take subscriptions 
was composed of Samuel Hill, Isaac VanVoorhis, James Mercer, 
Dr, R. F. Biddle and Jesse Applegate. In November a lot on 
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Chess Street was selected, just down the hill from the first little 
brick church. In November, 1837, the congregation paid Samuel 
Hill $2,100.00, probably the whole cost of the building. As he 
was a member of the committee for taking subscriptions to raise 
money for the erection of the building, Samuel Hill resigned 
from the committee when it was decided that he was to be the 
builder of the church. 


The dedication sermon was preached by Dr. Elliott of the 
Western Theological Seminary. For a few years after Dr. Ral- 
ston’s retirement the pulpit was filled by supplies, each of whom 
remained for only a short time. On February 12th, 1836, Aaron 
Kerr, Isaac VanVoorhis and James Gordon were ordained 
Elders. October 28th, 1839, Rev. John Kerr was elected to take 
pastoral charge of the congregation two-thirds of the time, at a 
salary of $333.33 a year. He was ordained and installed as 
pastor by the Presbytery of Ohio, April 22d, 1840. He re- 
mained the faithful pastor of the church twenty-two years. Dur- 
ing his pastorate the church grew from ninety to two hundred 
and five members. In 1843 Henry Fulton, my grandfather, was 
elected Elder. Later James Kiddoo, John Power, James Dickey 
and James Corry were installed Elders, coming, I believe, from 
other churches. When I was young my firm belief was that 
John Power and Mr. Kiddoo were born Elders; they had so little 
frivolity about them. My father came into this church from old 
Sewickley church in 1847, and very soon we began to know and 
love Mr. Kerr. He was valued as a preacher by the older peo-, 
ple, but we children loved and revered him as a warm-hearted, 
loving friend. He was so understanding, so mild and gentle, 
that his people, old and young, could go to him on every occa- 
sion, assured of a full sympathy. In the pulpit I remember him 
for his very long prayers, the people standing as long as their 
strength held out; also for the tendency to weep at some sad 
scene which he himself had conjured up. He remained pastor 
of the church until 1861. How this review recalls the dear old 
church on Chess Street with Mr. Kerr in the pulpit and all the 
noble men and women in the pews! I could almost call the roll 
now, as they sat in their pews so many years ago. How my 
good old grandfather would scowl and quote St. Paul if he 
could see me standing in this sacred place, reading unabashed, 
this little history of bygone days. 


In April, 1862, a call was made out for Rev. 5. G. Dunlap, 
who remained about four years. During his ministry there were 
eighty accessions to the church membership. In the same year 
in which Mr. Dunlap was installed additional Elders were 
chosen. E. W. Tower, John Wright, Francis I. Gardner and 
David Moore. 
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After Mr. Dunlap resigned the pastorate, the congregation 
on December 30th, 1866, voted to call Rev. J. S. Stuchell to the 
pastorate. The call was accepted and he remained with the 
church as pastor three years. During his pastorate William 
Shaw, D. D. Yohe and Samuel Hindman were ordained as Elders. 


In 1870 a call was made out for Rev. W. O. Campbell, who 
was installed November 6th, 1871, fifty years ago today, a remi- 
niscent, fleeting and touching account of which you have heard 
today, and I will not weary you with more. He resigned July 
28th, 1885, to accept a charge in Sewickley, having faithfully and 
successfully served the congregation for nearly fifteen years. 


On the 20th of January, 1868, a congregational meeting held 
in the old church considered the question of erecting a new 
church building and appointed a committee to solicit subscrip- 
tions, which committee at a meeting held in September, 1868, 
reported $9,220.00 subscribed, and was continued with a view to 
further solicitation of funds, and at the same meeting a building 
committee was constituted consisting of Messrs. Aaron Brawdy, 
H. H. Finley, T. R. Hazzard, Esq., John Patterson, James Stock- 
dale, William J. Alexander, James H. VanVoorhis and Francis 
J. Gardner; and on December 2d, 1868, said committee was 
authorized to purchase the site of the present church building 
and parsonage, and on October 28th, 1869, the committee re- 
ported the purchase as having been made. During 1870 the old 
building was sold for $3,000.00 and in 1871 the contract for the 
construction of the new church edifice was let. The chapel was 
occupied in the spring of 1872 and the church was dedicated on 
Sabbath, June 8th, 1873, the whole expense being in the neigh- 
borhood of $35,000.00, a considerable sum to raise in those days. 


February 2d, 1886, the Rev. James M. Maxwell, D.D., was 
called from Baltimore, Md., commenced his labors February 
28th, 1886, and was installed June 16th, 1886. The Rev. E. P. 
Cowan, D.D., presided, preached the sermon and proposed the 
constitutional questions. Rev. William McKibben, D.D., gave the 
charge to the pastor, and the Rev. William O. Campbell, D.D., gave 
the charge to the people, the Rev. Dr. Milholland of Uniontown 
taking part in the exercises. During 1887 a fine pipe organ cost- 
ing $1,500.00 was built in the church by Hook & Hastings of 
Boston, and in 1890-1 a handsome parsonage was erected on the 
church grounds at a cost of $5,000.00. In 1902 Dr. Maxwell re- 
signed on account of failing health and removed to Hightstown, 
N. J. During his ministry the number of communicants was 
increased to 409. Elders installed were Frank Bebout, Joseph 
H. Barkley, A. G. Mitchell and William H. Wightman. 


January 21st, 1903, Rev. Leroy W. Warren of Burgettstown 
was elected pastor. His installation took place April 20th, 1903, 
the Rev. A. D. Carlisle presiding and putting the constitutional 
questions. Rev. R. A. Boice read the 46th Psalm and Rev. J. H. 
Snowden, D.D., of Washington, Pa., preached the sermon. Rev. 
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G. W. Snodgrass charged the pastor and Rev. William O. Camp- 
bell, D.D., charged the people. Mr. Warren received a call from 
the First Presbyterian Church of Redlands, California, and re- 
signed the pastorate of our church April Ist, 1906. It was dur- 
ing his charge that the movement to rebuild the chapel had its 
beginning and it is largely owing to his energetic efforts that 
we have been able to carry it through to a successful conclusion 
amid so many discouragements. Elders installed during Mr. 
Warren’s ministry were William S. Lewis, William T. Corrin, 
Samuel Carlisle, Arthur Hoffman and Alexander L. McVicker, 
and the number of communicants was increased to the neigh- 
borhood of 600. 


October 4th, 1906, the Rev. William F. McKee of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Turtle Creek was extended a unanimous 
call and his installation took place Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 14th, 1906, the Rev. W. F. Brown, D.D., presiding. The 
sermon was by Rev. D. H. McKee, the constitutional questions 
and prayer of installation by Rev. C. L. McKee. The charge to 
the pastor was given by Rev. J. C. Bruce, D.D., and the charge 
to the people by Rev. William O. Campbell, D.D. 


CHANGES AND GROWTH DURING THE PRESENT 
PASTORATE 


In March, 1907, ground was broken for the enlargement of 
the Chapel and Sunday School rooms; the work was completed 
and dedicated on September 29th, Chancellor S. B. McCormick 
of the University of Pittsburgh preaching the sermon. The 
One Hundredth Anniversary of the transfer of the Horseshoe 
Bottom Church to this city was celebrated on October 2, 1907. 
Historic papers covering the one hundred years of history pre- 
pared by Dr. J. S. VanVoorhis and W. H. Alexander were read, 
together with histories of the Sunday School by Mrs. T. S. 
McCurdy; Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor by 
Mrs. Vivia Stewart; The Home Missionary Society by Miss 
Jane Williams, and the Foreign Missionary Society by Mrs. 
Letitia Sampson. 


In 1916 the Congregation began work among the foreign 
population in the eastern portion of the city, which has grown 
into a large and flourishing Mission, and plans are being made 
for the erection of a Chapel to take care of this growing work, 
to be called The Moore Memorial Mission, in memory of a for- 
mer member, Mr. James H. Moore, whose legacy to the Mission- 
ary Societies first made this work possible. 


Three chapters of the Westminster Guild have been estab- 
lished: the McKee Chapter in 1909; the Letitia Sampson Chap- 
ter in 1914; the New Era Chapter in 1918. 
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The membership of the church, as reported in 1921, num- 
bers 731; the Sunday School has an enrollment of 551. Since 
1912 pew rents have been discontinued and the support of the 
Congregation and its benevolences were undertaken by the vol- 
untary offerings of the members. 


The Church, during its long history, has had sixteen of her 
sons to enter the Gospel Ministry as follows: Samuel Hair, 
1835; Gilbert M. Hair, 1840; William F. Hamilton, D.D., 1850; 
Alonzo Linn, L.L.D., 1854; Thomas Gordon, 1838; James P. 
Fulton, 1850; Robert H. Fulton, D.D., 1872; John McFarland, 
1849; Aaron Harvey Kerr, 1847; Oliphant M. Todd, 1852; Wil- 
liam M. Caldwell, 1882; David H. Stewart, 1883; William Rob- 
inson, Charles G. Williams, Ph.D., 1893; Arthur W. Hoffman, 
1911, and Joseph Leroy Dodds, 1918. At present the Church 
has one candidate for the ministry, Paul H. McKee, a-student 
in Princeton Theological Seminary. 
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FORMER PASTORS 
1796 to 1834, Rev. Samuel Ralston, D.D. 


1840 to 1862, 
1862 to 1866, 
1867 to 1870, 


Rev. John Kerr. 
Rev. Silas G. Dunlap. 
Rev. J. S. Stuchell. 


1871 to 1885, Rev. William O. Campbell, D.D. 
1886 to 1902, Rev. James M. Maxwell, D.D. 


1903 to 1906, Rev. 


Leroy W. Warren. 
1906, Rev. William F. McKee. 


FORMER RULING ELDERS 


James Hair in 1807. 

Hugh Wilson in 1816. 
James McGrew in 1816, 
Jesse Martin in 1816, 
Robert McFarland in 1816. 
Isaac VanVoorhis in 1836. 
James Gordon in 1836. 
Aaron Kerr in 1836. 
Henry Fulton in 1843. 
Joseph Kiddoo in 1857. 
John Power in 1857. 
James Dickey in 1857. 
James Corry in 1857. 

E. W. Tower in 1862, 
John Wright in 1862. 
Francis J. Gardner in 1862. 
David Moore in 1862. 


William C. Shaw in 1867. 

D. D. Yohe in 1867. 

Samuel Hindman in 1867. 
James VanVoorhis in 1872. 
Joseph Patterson in 1876. 
William Caldwell in 1876. 

J. B. Stewart in 1876. 
William H. Morrison in 1880. 
Andrew P. Morrison in 1889. 
William J. Alexander in 1889, 
R. Biddle Patterson in 1889. 
Ira Bebout in 1899. 

Arthur W. Hoffman. 

Joseph H. Barclay 

Ralston Williams 

Vol. O. Farquhar 

William T. Corrin 


Samuel Carlisle 


FORMER DEACONS 


Year 
Joseph Wilson . 1847 
. W. Smit 1847 


1847 


Joseph Pollock . 1897 
Joseph Wall .. 1857 
David Moore 

Moses Scott ..- 


James H. VanVoorhi: 
William J. Alexander. 
A. C. Sampson. 
H. H. Finley.. 
Andrew Brown 
John Patterson 
James Stockdale 
George Allen 


AND TRUSTEES 


Michael Bowman . 
William P. Ketchu 
John L. George. 
j. B- Finley .... 
William Caldwell 
Allen R. Parkison 
R. B. Patterson... 
James S. Alexander. 
John F. Cooper... 
Thomas H. Baird 
William R. Suiter. 
George A. Linn... 
Thomas S. McCurdy. 
James R. Robinson. . 
Samuel J. Douglas.. 
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Inscription on monument of Dr. Ralston: 
On the open Bible at the top of the monument: 


HEB. 11:4 PS. 112:6 


REV. SAML. RALSTON 
D 


BORN 
In IRELAND 1765 
DIED 
Sept. 25, 1851. 


He Was Epucartep iw THE 
Universiry 
oF Giascow, Scortanp; 
Emicrarep ro U. S$. A, 17945 
Oxpamen Pastor oF THE 
Uniren Concrecations oF 
Minco & Mononcaneta 
Ciry, 1796, 
On ruts Freep He Sowep tHe 
Goon Seep or THE Worp 
For Nearty Hatr a Century. 
Distincursnep as a Scuorar, 
A Prorounp Exposiror oF 
Sacreo Trurn; 4 Farrnrun 
Warcuman on THE Watts or Zion, 
- a Devorep Ssrvant or Gop: 
He Was Inrimatety Tbentierep 
Wirn rue Apvancement or Literature 
anv Reuicion ann Reticious Lierry 
iw Tris Western Country. 
‘Ano He Beinc Deap Yer 
SprakerH. 
‘Tue Ricuteous SHALL BE IN 
Evertasrinc Rememprance,’ ?? 


ERECTED 
By THE Concrecarions oF 
Munco & Mononcaneta Ciry, 
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REV. JAMES M. MAXWELL, D.D. 
for the Centennial Celebration of 
Monongahela City in 1892. 


[ WE turn back the hands on the dial plate of history 144 years, 

all the region of country now occupied by Washington, Fayette, 
Westmoreland and Allegheny counties will be found an almost 
unbroken wilderness. 


The then de facto owners of all this territory were the powerful 
Six Nations of the Iroquois Confederation, viz.: the Mohawks, 
Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas and Senecas, making the Five Na- 
tions, and subsequently becoming six by the addition of the Tusca- 
roras, who came north after being expelled from the Carolinas. 
The Six Nations, at that time, had their headquarters in the northern 
part of New York State, and colonized their hunting ground in 
this region with their vassals, the Delawares, whom the all-conquer- 
ing Iroquois spoke of as old women—not warriors. By sufferance 
some Shawnees and also several bands of Mingoes were here with 
the Delawares. So by going back 144 years, in this part of Western 
Pennsylvania, for a circuit of several hundred miles, scarcely a 
single white man’s settlement had been formed and white men were 
only here as traders. 


In the year 1748, or just 144 years ago, the Ohio Land Com- 
pany was formed in Virginia; among the members of it were Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie, and two brothers of George Washington. The 
next year this Company obtained a grant from King George III. 
for five hundred thousand acres of land lying between the Monon- 
gahela and Kanawha rivers, including all this part of Pennsylvania, 
then supposed to belong to the State of Virginia. 


The object of the Ohio Land Company was not only to carry 
on trade on a large scale with the Indians, but to form settlements 
and sell their lands. 


The same year, 1749, that the English of Virginia fastened 
their eyes on this locality and turned their footsteps thitherward, 
the French, coming down from Canada, via Niagara, Lake Erie 
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and along the head waters of the Allegheny, explored this region. 
There were 200 of them and 30 Indian guides—Monsieur Ceieron 
de Bienville, Commandant. And in the name of their King Louis 
XV. they laid claim to this whole Western Pennsylvania region, 
by putting up crosses and planting leaden plates. 


A few years later, in 1753, began the building of a fort by the 
English, which, while in process of construction, and on the 17th 
of April, 1754, was captured by the French, completed and called 
after the then French Governor General of Canada, Fort Duquesne. 
After a lapse of four years and a half, on the 28th of November, 
1758, Fort Duquesne was re-taken by the English, and in honor of 
Lord Chatham called Fort Pitt. And that date brings us within 
a day or two of the day on which the first sermon was preached in 
Western Pennsylvania, so far as history can give us any light on 
the subject. 


The preacher was Charles Beatty, a Presbyterian minister. The 
sermon was a thanksgiving one, preached by order of the com- 
mander, General Forbes, before the English forces, then at the 
Fort, of which Rev. Mr. Beatty was the chaplain. 


After a lapse of eight years we have the next account of the 
gospel being preached west of the Alleghenies. It was by the same 
Rev. Charles Beatty and the Rev. George Duffield, who had been 
sent out here by the Synod of Philadelphia, and who, on the 5th of 
September, 1766, arrived at Fort Pitt. The following Sabbath Mr. 
Beatty preached to the 42d Regiment in the Fort, while Mr. Duffield 
preached to the people, “in,” as they afterwards reported to the 
Synod, “some kind of a town without the fort.” 


That “some kind of a town” was Pittsburgh, one year after 
it had been regularly laid out. 


Soon after this the Rev. Mr. Anderson was appointed by the 
Synod of Philadelphia to visit this western region, with a promise 
of 20 shillings for every Sabbath he should preach on the other 
side of the “Kittatinning Mountains.” Year by year other ministers 
became supplies of the settlements; but not until considerably later 
than the Revolutionary war do we find permanent pastorates or 
church edifices. Meetings for religious services were generally, in 
the summer season, held in the shady groves, and were attended 
by people who oftentimes came fifteen or twenty miles or more. 
Prior to General Wayne’s victory over the Indians in 1794, men 
generally went to church with their guns on their shoulders, and 
at the place of service their arms were stacked and a sentinel posted 
to sound the signal of alarm in case of a threatened attack by the 
Indians. That Magnus Apollo of preachers, Dr. John McMillan, 
became a resident of Western Pennsylvania in 1788, and it is a 
matter of record that “shortly after his settlement at Chartiers he 
made an appointment to preach on the Sabbath at Parkinson’s Ferry, 
where Monongahela City now stands; also, on the Saturday evening 
previous, at Ginger Hill 4 miles west of the Ferry.” 
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At Ginger Hill, his horse having been put out to pasture, strayed 
off, and could not be found in the morning, whereupon Dr. Mc- 
Millan proceeded on foot, fulfilled his appointment at the Ferry, 
returned to Ginger Hill, preached there in the afternoon again, 
according to appointment made the previous evening, after which 
he walked home that night, a distance of 9 miles, having that day 
preached twice and walked in all 17 miles. 


This incident, related by Dr. McMillan’s biographer to show 
his physical endurance and zeal in proclaiming the gospel, never- 
theless gives the earliest recorded instance I have been able to find 
of a preaching service having been held at Parkinson’s Ferry. That 
was “shortly after” 1778, though there may have been occasional 
preaching here before that. 


One of the very oldest church buildings west of the Allegheny 
Mountains was the Horse Shoe Bottom church, of which the present 
Monongahela City Presbyterian church is the lineal successor. It 
stood about three and one-half miles from Monongahela City, on 
the ridge road leading to Brownsville, and on the farm now owned 
by the heirs of the late John Wilson, deceased. Tradition says that 
that building was erected in 1785. It was a log church and addi- 
tions were made to it until it had sixteen corners. The Horse 
Shoe Bottom church is therefore one year older than the First 
Presbyterian church of Pittsburgh, which had the first church 
building erected in that city. 


The date of the organization of the congregation that wor- 
shiped in the Horse Shoe Bottom edifice is believed to have been 
prior to August, 1786. (Page 343, Old Redstone.) 


The Rev. Samuel Ralston, D.D., received a call from that and 
the Mingo congregation in November, 1796, which he accepted. 


In 1807, the Horse Shoe Bottom congregation was transferred 
to what is now Monongahela City, at which time the church here 
began with but three members, James Hair who was a ruling elder 
and a Mr. Lamb and his wife. 


For two years after the transfer Dr. Ralston preached to the 
congregation in a small log schoolhouse which stood in the rear of 
the now Old Presbyterian church edifice on Chess street, during 
the cold weather, and in the summer in the tent pitched in what was 
known as Bentley’s Sugar Grove. After this a tent was erected in 
a grove owned by Mr. J. R. Shugart on the hill, near the site of the 
first church building the Presbyterian congregation erected in this 
town. 


That building was a small brick 30 x 35 feet, stood on the hill 
where the old graveyard now is, was commenced in 1815, and in 
August 1816 the first communion was held in the new edifice, at 
which forty-five members sat down at the Lord’s table, the pastor 
being assisted by the Rev. Matthew Brown, D.D., then the pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Washington, Pa., and the elder 
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James Hair was assisted by Mr. Benjamin Williams, of Mingo 
Creek congregation. In April of the year in which the building 
first referred to was completed, the congregation secured the services 
of Dr. Ralston for one-third of his time, for which the sum of $130 
per annum was paid him. In August, 1816, Mr. Hugh Wilson, 
an elder from Carlisle, was elected, and the following were elected 
and ordained elders, viz.: :Messrs. James McGrew, Jesse Martin 
and Robert McFarland. James McGrew died September 26, 1855, 
aged 80, having served in the eldership 39 years. Jesse Martin, 
having been a ruling elder 32 years, died at St. Louis, Mo., May 27, 
1848. After 19 years of service in the eldership, Robert McFarland 
died May, 1835, and September 12, 1826, James Hair died. 


Dr. Ralston continued to give one-third of his time to the church 
here until 1834, when this congregation desired more of his time, 
and the ‘Mingo people being unwilling to give it, he withdrew from 
this charge and gave all his time to Mingo, having preached here 
and at Horse Shoe Bottom thirty-eight years. 


Two years later, in 1836, Dr. Ralston was released from the 
Mingo charge; surviving fifteen years more, he died at his home near 
Ginger Hill, September 25, 1851, in the 95th year of his age, and 
about the 58th year of his ministry. 


Dr. Ralston was a man of very large stature and of bland and 
dignified demeanor. His familiarity with classical literature, his 
skill in argumentative writing, his established orthodoxy, and his 
undisputed worth of character, moral and religious, gave him great 
prominence and extensive influence in his day. Dr. Ralston was 
succeeded by the Rev. Mr. Nourse, who supplied the church here 
for six months. The church building on Chess street was com- 
menced July, 1835, and completed in November, 1837, at a cost of 
about $2,100. The dedicatory sermon was preached by Dr. David 
Elliott, of the Western Theological Seminary. 


The Rev. George D. Porter took charge of the church as stated 
supply, October 15, 1835, giving it two-thirds of his time, salary 
$300 per annum. This arrangement continued until February, 1838. 
The Rev. Mr. ‘Chambers succeeded him, remaining as supply about 
six months, 

February 12, 1836, Mr. Isaac VanVoorhis and Mr. Jas. Gor- 
don were ordained and installed elders, and Mr. Aaron Kerr was 
installed in the same office. 

October 28, 1839, Rev. John Kerr was called to the pastorate 
for two-thirds of his time, salary $333.33-1/3 per annum. 


Mr. Kerr was ordained and installed pastor of this church, 
April 22, 1840, and sustained this relation to this church for 22 
years, until April, 1862. The membership when he took charge 
was 90, and when te resigned it was 205. On several occasions 
during Mr. Kerr’s pastorate there were large additions on profession 
of their faith. One year 36 were thus added, another year 40, and 
another 27. 
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Mr. Kerr passed to his reward March 20, 1890. In 1843, Mr. 
Henry Fulton was elected and installed elder. He afterwards re- 
moved to Washington, Pa., and died April 13, 1869, aged 85. 


June 29, 1857, Messrs. Joseph Kiddoo, John Power and James 
Dickey were installed, and James Corry was ordained and installed 
in the office of ruling elder. 


April 7, 1862, the Rev. Silas G. Dunlap, of Baltimore, was 
unanimously called to the pastorate, salary $900 per annum. He 
was installed Friday, December 6, 1862, and remained pastor until 
September 29, 1866. During his pastorate 55 were added on pro- 
fession of their faith in 1863, and 28 in 1864. 


December 6, 1862, Mr. E. W. Tower was installed, and Messrs. 
John Wright, Francis J. Gardner and David Moore were ordained 
and installed elders. December 30, 1866, the congregation called 
the Rev. J. S. Stuchell, then a pastor in Baltimore, who was in- 
stalled May 10, 1867, and continued pastor about three years, until 
April 1, 1870. 


During his pastorate, Messrs. Wm. C. Shaw, D. D. Yohe and 
Samuel Hindman were, October 26, 1867, ordained elders. 


The Rev. Wm. O. Campbell, D.D., was called to the pastorate 
October 1, 1870, beginning his labors as stated supply October 16th. 
He was installed pastor November 6, 1871. Doctor Campbell re- 
signed July 28, 1885, having faithfully and successfully served the 
congregation nearly fifteen years. 


On the 20th of January, 1868, a congregational meeting held 
in the old church considered the question of erecting a new church 
building and appointed a committee to solicit subscriptions, which 
committee at a meeting held September, 1868, reported $9,220 sub- 
scribed, and was continued with a view to further solicitation of 
funds ; and at the same meeting a building committee was constituted 
consisting of Messrs. Aaron Brawdy, H. H. Finley, T. R. Hazzard, 
Esq., John Patterson, James Stockdale, Wm. J. Alexander, Jas. H. 
VanVoorhis and Francis I. Gardner. And on December 2, 1868, said 
committee was authorized to purchase the site of the present church 
building and parsonage, and on October 28, 1869, the committee 
reported the purchase as having been made. During 1870 the old 
building was sold for $3,000, and in 1871 the contract for the con- 
struction of the new church edifice was let. The chapel was occupied 
in the spring of 1872, and the church was dedicated on Sabbath, 
June 8, 1873, the whole expense being in the neighborhood of 
$35,000. 

February 2d, 1886, the present pastor, Rev. James M. Max- 
well, D.D., was called from Baltimore, Md., and commenced his 
labors February 28th, 1886, and was installed June 16, 1886. The 
Rev. E. P. Cowan, D.D., presided, preached the sermon and pro- 
posed the constitutional questions. Rev. Wm. McKibben, D.D., gave 
the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. Wm. O. Campbell, D.D., 
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gave the charge to the people, the Rev. Dr. Milholand of Union- 
town taking part in the exercises. During 1887 a fine pipe organ 
costing about $1,500 was built in the church by Hook & Hastings, 
Boston. During the years 1890-1 a handsome parsonage was erected 
on the church grounds at a cost of $5,000. 


Fourteen young men have gone into the gospel ministry from 
the church and its Sabbath-school, as follows: Samuel Hair, Gilbert 
M. Hair, William F. Hamilton, D.D., Alonzo Linn, LL.D., Thomas 
Gordon, James P. Fulton, Robert H. Fulton, D.D., John McFar- 
land, Aaron Harvey Kerr, Oliphant M. Todd, William M. Caldwell, 
David H. Stewart, William Robinson and Charles G. Williams. 


This church during its history of 106 years has had but six 
pastors, and so far as ascertained three stated supplies, as follows: 


PASTORS. 


1796 to 1834, Rev. Samuet Ratston, D.D. 
1840 to 1862, Rev. JoHn Kerr. 

1862 to 1866, Rev. Sitas G. DuNzap. 

1867 to 1870, Rev. J. S. StucHELL. 

1871 to 1885, Rev. Wm. O. CampsELt, D.D. 
1886 Rev. James M. Maxwett, D.D. 


Soon after the resignation of Doctor Ralston, the Rev. Mr. 
Nourse became stated supply of the congregation for six months, 
and the Rev. Geo. D. Porter was similarly employed between Octo- 
ber 15, 1835, and February 12, 1838, and he was succeeded by the 
Rev. Mr. Chambers, who continued in the capacity of stated supply 
six months. 


Ruling elders not already named, who are deceased or removed 
out of the bounds of the congregation are: 


1872-1876, James VaNnVooruIs. 
1876-1889, JosEpH PATTERSON. 
1876-1883, Wititam ‘CALDWELL. 
1876-1878, J. B. Stewart. 
1889-1890, ANDREW P. Morrison. 


The present members of the session are John Power, Ralston 
Williams, William H. Morrison, William J. Alexander, Samuel 
Hindman, John Patterson, R. Biddle Patterson. 


The present Board of Deacons consists of James S. Alexander, 
Hon. J. B. Finley, Allen Parkinson, Joseph A. Herron, John Cooper, 
Thos. H. Baird, and Wm. R. Suiter. 


A Sabbath-school of 100 scholars was in 1823 under the super- 
vision of Jessie Martin and James Gordon, and is the earliest account 
of a Sabbath-school in the town. 
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